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Associate action has been the Divine method in Christian evangelism from the 
beginning. The Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, ‘‘these three,’’ constituted 
the first Missionary Association. They convened in council, united in covenant, 
«declared the decree,’’ and thenceforward they have labored in concert, contributing, 
each in bis several part, to the others’ effectiveness, and helping together towards the 
accomplishing of their one end. ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto and I work.’’ 

The earliest recorded acts of Christ on earth, on entering into his evangelistic ser- 
vice, were analogous to ‘‘the heavenly pattern.’’ From the time ‘‘that Jesus began 
to preach, and to say ‘Repent,’ ’’ He also began to gather together the Society of 
Jesus. (A name surreptitiously self-appropriated in later ages by Anti-Christ.) 
‘*Walking by the sea of Galilee, (He) saw two brethren; * * and He saith unto 
them, ‘Follow me.’ * * And going on from thence, He saw other two: * * and He 
called them.’’ And thus He constituted the carliest missionary body among men, 
for Christian evangelism—the twelve apostles :—all of them chosen, and all true and 
faithful save one, that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. So, too, his latest acts, 
when about to leave this world and return to Him who sent Him, transferring his 
charge to ‘‘another Com/orter,’’ whom the Father would send in his name,—looked 
to the perpetuation of the same fundamental principle of associate effort ;—not only 
as between the Divine and the human, but also between man and man. It was in 
conformity with his then expressed will, that the company of his disciples, (the 
number of whose names together was about one hundred and twenty,) continued, 
after the ascension of Christ, with one accord in one place, in prayer and supplica- 
tion ; until the day of Pentecost was come, and the Holy Ghost, who was commis- 
sioned to follow up the one work, gave witness of Ais coming and of his power by 
‘‘signs and wonders.”’ 

As Christian evangelism by associate labor has Divine sanction, both by pattern 
and precept, so from the same authoritative head come the unchanging principles 


* Memoria Votume or tHe First Firry Years or THE AMERICAN Boarp oF CoMMISSIONERS 
ror ForeiGn Missions.—Boston: Published by the Board. Missionary House, 33 Pember- 
ton Square. 1861, 

“Large designs, systematic and vigorous exertions, humble dependence on God, and entire 
consecration to the work, should characterize all our enterprises for the salvation of this re- 
volted world.”—Resolve of the Board, 1835. 
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and rules that are to guide the process. The fundamental law has been given, once 
for all; the constitution, prescribing instrumentalities, powers, responsibilities, has 
been drawn out, and cannot be abrogated nor amended. It is in subordination and 
as conformable to this supreme law, that human schemes and arrangements legiti- 
mately have place; within its circumscription lies the field for the exercise of hu- 
man sagacity and skill. Prefacing this, we venture to speak, without fear of being 
misapprehended, of a science of Christian evangelism; a science, the science, we 
were about to say, of what might be denominated Missionary Economy; a science 
not yet clearly drawn out, not yet very distinctly defined ; still less is it yet furnished 
with its adequate array of illustrative facts; but, nevertheless, a science which has 
being and place, which has begun to develop its outlines, which, within the last’ half 
century especially, has been largely experimenting, testing principles and processes, 
and gathering results. 

It is in the above light, and as a contribution of no ordinary value to Missionary 
Science, that we have regarded with special interest the ‘*Memorial Volume,’’ whose 
title is prefixed to this article. We have already, in our Macedonian issue for No- 
vember, indicated in general terms our high appreciation of the work. In adverting 
to it again and here, our object is to follow more closely what seems to have been a 
leading design of its respected author. And we felicitate ourselves, in common with 
others, whether laborers in missions or students of missionary policy, that the work 
has been constructed on a so generous plan. The issue of a ‘‘Memorial Volume’’ at 
the end of the first half century of the Board, seemed, we are told, ‘‘a thing of course ; 
almost as much as that of a Report at the end of the year;’’ but not equally ‘‘of 
course’’ was such a filling up of choice contents. We propose to make the largest 
use of them which our limits will permit ; and to set before our readers, in this num- 
ber, the origin, structure and home relations and proceedings of the Board itself ; re- 
serving notices of its agencies and ‘heir proceedings, for another opportunity. 

Taz American Boarp or Commissioners ror Foreign Missions was instituted at 
Bradford, in June, 1810, by the General Association of Massachusetts. The intent 
was to create, as the name indicates, a Missionary Agency. 

The ‘‘Commissioners’’ held their first meeting, by special arrangement among 
themselves, at Farmington, Conn., in September next succeeding their designation. 
Five were present, and ‘‘one spectator.’ At this meeting the Constitution was 
framed, defining the object of the Board, providing for its perpetuity and its enlarge- 
ment, and prescribing to itself its primary modes of action. Its object was declared 
to be, in the words now composing the first article, ‘‘to propagate the gospel among 
unevangelized nations and communities, by means of preachers, catechists, school- 
masters and the press.’’ It was ‘‘incorporated and made a body politic,’’ by the 
General Court of Massachusetts, in June, 1812. 

The Board, in its inception, was a Congregational agency. The General Associa- 
tion by which it was instituted, was a Congregational body ; and its original mem- 
bers, nine in number, all belonged to that denomination. Subsequently, in 1812, 
‘*the Board was led to extend its membership into the Presbyterian church,’’ and 
later still, to other ecclesiastical communions. ‘‘Of the present members, one hun- 
-dred and five are Congregationalists, eighty-one are Presbyterians connected with the 
New School church; nine are members of the Protestant Reformed Dutch church, 
and two belong to the Reformed German church.’’* ‘The membership determines, 


* The above constitute the Corporate members. At the annual meeting in 1819, a class of 
‘members was added, to be chosen by ballot, called Corresponding Members; and at the meeting 
in 1821, provision was made for the addition of another class, called Honorary. The former 
class is nearly extinct, no elections having been made for several years. The plan for Honor- 
ary members, constituted by the payment of fifty dollars if clergymen, or of one hundred dol- 
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of course, the character of the institution, and connects it with these denominations.”’ 
(Mem. p. 89.) And ‘the Board has been fully and formally recognized by the eccle- 
siastical bodies of these several denominations, (unless the last be an exception,) as 
a proper foreign missionary agency for their churches.”’ ([bid.) This recognition has 
been sustained by the churches. ‘A very large portion of the donations received by 
the Board are more or less the result of church action.’ (p. 90.) 

Notwithstanding the ecclesiastical derivation of the Board, and its intimate rela- 
tions to the ecclesiastical organizations of the denominations by which it is sustained, 
it is not subject to direct ecclesiastical contrv!. It is responsible to no church, nor 
ecclesiastical body. As it is entitled to be regarded as a voluntary agency, in the 
higher acceptation of that term, so is it an independent and self guiding, as well as 
self-perpetuating, institution. While its formation was by the General Association 
of Massachusetts, the act of instituting was not so much an acceptance of a trust by 
that body, as a putting away of responsibilities. Said an eye-witness of the eventful 
transaction, (Rev. John Keep, at the Jubilee meeting, p. 53.) ‘*The attitude of the 
meeting was about this :—no direct opposition, a weak faith, a genial hope, rather 
leaning to a waiting posture. It obviously was a relief to a portion of the body, that 
the subject was put into the hands of such men as those who composed the Board. 
In the right sense, they were marked men, well suited to the emergency. They 
seemed to lift somewhat the pressure of the responsibility. The feeling was, Try it ; 
if the project fail, it would have, from such men, an honorable burial.’’ The com- 
mittal was approbatory, not requisitive ; and the receiving of it was not by constraint, 
but of a willing mind. 

The responsibility once devolved on the Board was not given back nor re-called. 
The subsequent proceedings of the Board, in effecting an organization, adopting its 
constitution, and consecutively procuring a charter, which gave to it a ‘legal per- 
sonality’? while recognizing fealty to no other body, were in full accordance with 
this principle of ecclesiastical irresponsibility. And when, still later, the action of 
the new organization was communicated to the Association from which it had eman- 
ated, the vote of that body, approving its doings, was only a fraternal expression of 
concurrence, not an adoption or ratification. It was congratulatory of things done. 

This principle of the Board’s independence of ecclesiastical, and we may add of all 
extraneous organic control, is embodied, as just intimated, in the terms of the char- 
ter, which, while they gave to the institution a ‘legal’ existence, made it alike self 
directory and self-perpetuating. The applicants were empowered, among other im- 
munities, at any ‘‘annual meeting fo elect, by ballot, any suitable persons to be 
members of said Board, either to supply vacancies or in addition to their present 
number ;” the only restriction being that ‘‘not less than one-third of said Board shall 
at all times be composed of respectable laymen ; and not less than one-third of respect- 
able clergymen; the remaining third to be composed of characters of the same de- 
scription, whether clergymen or laymen."’ The charter further empowered the Board 
to make ‘‘such by-laws, rules and regulations,’’ * * ‘‘for the management of their 
concerns, as they should deem expedient ;’’ provided, the same be not repugnant to 
the laws of this Commonwealth. 

Independent and self-perpetuating as the Board is, in its statutory, organic fea- 
tures, it is far from possessing, or asserting, absolute irresponsibility. An utter 
exemption, we would say deprivation, of responsibleness is precluded by the relations 
assumed by it and the work which it essays to perform. It is an agency, but not on 
lars if laymen, “has proved eminently successful.” As many as 13,319 persons have been 
constituted such; of whom about one-third were clergymen. Honorary members, “though 
they may not vote, have all the rights of Corporate members to move resolutions, serve on 
committees, and assist in the deliberations of the Board.” 
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its own behalf alone or in chief. It **was designed, as its name indicates, to act for 
others ;’’ * * ‘for all who should choose to employ it; for individual Christians, 
churches, denominations ; whoever saw fit to act through the agency it had to offer.’’ 
In this object and method we trace the Board's ‘‘primary relations ;’’—and in its 
relations, its responsibilities. These are ‘‘to its contributors, and to the missionaries 
under its care. To the former it is directly responsible for carrying out their known 
intentions ; and to the latter for a wise and equitable distribution of the funds which 
are placed at its disposal.’’ (p.88.) This responsibility pertains to all its doings. 
‘Its responsibility is for all that is legitimately involved in the collecting and use of 
funds.’’ But the responsibility ‘‘is not shared with ecclesiastical bodies. (For) it 
claims not to be the plenipotentiary of the churches, not to stand in the place of the 
churches.”’ It is ‘a perfect responsibility.’’ (p. 102.) On the other hand, it isa 
responsibility not by statute, but by consequence ; not a formal but virtual responsi- 
bility. Nevertheless, it is an effective responsibility. ‘*There can be no more effect- 
ive control of a great working body, than the patrons of the Board silently exercise 
over its operations. And this controlling influence is believed to be just as effective 
with its present constitution, to secure conformity to the general sentiment of its 
patrons, as would be possible with any other constitution.’’ (p. 88.) 

As the Board is irresponsible to any ecclesiastical organization, and free from ec- 
clesiastical control, so itself is not, in the proper sense of the term, an ecclesiastical 
body. It was not formed for ecclesiastical functions, nor clothed with ecclesiastical 
powers. ‘The American Board can neither organize churches, nor associations, nor 
presbyteries ; it cannot admit members to the church, nor excommunicate them ; it 
cannot ordain ministers of the gospel, nor silence them ; nor can it transfer them from 
one denomination to another, nor change their ecclesiastical relations. The same is 
doubtless true of the other Missionary Boards, whether formed by ecclesiastical bodies 
or otherwise. Not one of them possesses ecclesiastical powers; not one of them, 
properly speaking, is an ecclesiastical body. All are equally powerless, in the re- 
spects above mentioned, with the American Board, which has no ecclesiastical power 
whatever.”” (p. 100.) This representation accords with the position avowed by 
the Board in 1856. ‘This Board can neither exercise nor confer any ecclesiastical 
power.” Nor does there seem to have arisen any cause to regret this disability. 
‘The Board takes ordained missionaries and lay assistants from the denominations, 
with all their ecclesiastical relations upon them ;—and experience has shown that 
there is scope for all the direction necessary on the part of the Board, without inter- 
fering in the least with those relations, or with the performance of any of the duties 
growing out of them.’’ (p. 101.) 

The Board having defined the intent of its organization, and determined its instru- 
mentalities, home and foreign, has thenceforward regulated the times and modes 
and matters of its own proceedings in conformity thereto. A leading feature in the 
Constitution, recognized also in the act of incorporation, respects the creation by the 
Board, from among themselves, by annual election, of an intermediate agency, the 
Prudential Committee ; through which Committee the Board is to carry out the design 
of its institution, in all services at home and abroad not otherwise specially commit- 
ted ; itself holding to the said Committee the relation of Principal. To the Prudential 
Committee was to be intrusted ‘‘the business of originating and conducting the mis- 
sions, appointing and directing the missionaries, and collecting and expending the 
funds.’”"* (p. 85.) This primary organic feature has determined, in course, the 

* Provision was also made for the annual election of Presiding officers, Secretaries, a Treas- 
urer and Auditors. Until 1832, there was but one Corresponding Secretary. An assistant 
was employed in 1822, who was formally appointed Assistant Secretary in 1824. A second As- 
sistant Secretary was appointed in 1828. These were appointed Corresponding Secretaries in 
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times of meeting of the Board in ordinary cases. Provision was made for its holding 
annual sessions ; other meetings, special, to be called on ‘the written application of 
the Prudential Committee, or any seven other members of the Board.’’ Specially, it 
has determined the nature of the subjects that properly engage the attention of the 
Board. It was made the duty of the Prudential Committee to present annually to 
the Board a summary report of their doings ; and it then became the business of the 
Board to revise the same, as also the report of the Treasurer; taking such action 
thereon, and matters cognate, as by them might be ‘‘deemed expedient.’’ 

Among the more prominent matters which have come under the consideration of 
the Board, in addition to the annual reports of the Prudential Committee and the 
Treasurer, and the annual elections, the Memorial notes the following. 

At the meeting in 1825, the principal subject of debate was ‘‘the question of dis- 
continuing the Foreign Mission School at Cornwall,’’ Conn. The school was closed 
in 1827. 

The meeting at New York city, in 1827, was ‘‘remarkable for its animated and 
protracted discussions on the duty of a far more extended liberality ;’’ bearing on 
measures supposed to be requisite thereto, and specially, for securing the attendance 
of Corporate members and others at the anniversary meetings of auxiliaries ;—from 
which measures, however, ‘‘fur less came than was anticipated by the originator of 
the movement and **those kindred spirits who acted with him.’’ 

The meeting in 1841, at Philadelphia, is worthy of notice, ‘‘not so much on ac- 
count of the attendance of members, although that was unusual, as for its remarkable 
character, and its extended, powerful, and permanent influence on the community. 
It was held under the excitement of a debt, which had been accumulating for several 
years, and had become nearly as large as the one that so occupied the attention of the 
Jubilee meeting. That was one of the great pecuniary crises of the Board ; and such 
was the effect of the meeting, through the Divine blessing, that this debt was removed 
before the next anniversary, through the ordinary channels of contribution.”’ * 

The subject of slaveholding was brought under debate in 1844, as existing in churches 
under the care of missionaries of the Board. A committee was appointed, who re- 
ported the following year. It was upon the adcption of this report, that the Board 
for the first time ‘‘is known to have decided a disputed question by a call of the roll 
of members, and the formal response of ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay.’ ’? The subject again came 
before the Board in 1848, and subsequently at the meetings in 1854, 1855, and 1859. 

**The visit of a deputation to the missions in India, in 1854—5, gave rise to a special 
meeting of the Board at Albany in March, 1856. Misapprebensions had arisen, at 
the annual meeting in the preceding autumn, as to the proceedings in India, and the 
Prudential Committee was requested to call the Board together when the deputation 
should have returned. * * A special committee of thirteen, appointed on this occa- 
sion, presented a printed report to the Board atits next annual meeting, at Newark.” 

A series of subjects which have engaged the attention of the Board have concerned 
its relations to denominational bodies, growing out of the principles of its constitu- 


1832; one for the foreign correspondence, the other for the Indian, and for editing the Mis- 
sionary Herald;—and a third Secretary was then appointed to take charge of the home corres- 
pondence. ‘In compliance with the earnest desire of patrons in New York, a Corresponding 
Secretary, to reside in that city, was appointed in 1852; and the appointment has been contin- 
ued till the present time. The care of the departments of correspondence is necessarily put 
upon the Secretaries residing in Boston; of whom there are now but two, there being an editor 
for the monthly publications.” (p. 155.) 


* We had transcribed at some length parts of the account of this meeting, for the value of 
the principles incidentally brought forward, as also for their exhibiting, so characteristically, 
a portraiture of the annual sessions. But our limits reluctantly precluded their insertion. 
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tion. ‘At its second meeting, in 1811, the Board suggested to the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church the forming of a similar body of its own, with which the 
Board might codperate.”” The assembly declined at that time ‘‘to take (such) part 
in the business of foreign missions,” ‘‘as the business of foreign missions (might) 
properly be best managed under the direction of a single Board ;’’ ‘the numerous 
and extensive engagements of the Assembly, in regard to domestic missions, (also) 
rendering it extremely inconvenient.’’ It was further intimated that ‘‘missionary 
socicties had lately been instituted in several places within the bounds of the Presby- 
terian Church, which made foreign missions a particular object of their attention.’’ 
The Assembly at the same time avowed the opinion that the churches under their 
care ‘‘ought to aid the American Board, as opportunity favored, by contributions to 
their funds, and every other facility which they could offer to s0 commendable an un- 
dertaking.’”’ It was in consequence of this communication, that the Board, at the 
annual meeting in 1812, elected eight Commissioners ‘‘from among the more promi- 
nent members of the Presbyterian Church.’’ (pp. 81, 82.) 

In 1825 a committee from the United Foreign Missionary Society attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Board at Northampton, with proposals for an amalgamation be 
tween the two bodies. ‘‘That Society was formed in New York City in the year 
1817, by a joint committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the 
General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, and the General Synod of the Associ- 
ate Reformed Church.’’ (p. 90.) The sphere of its labors was among the North 
American Indians. The proposition of the Society was entertained, and the amalga- 
mation effected. 8 

In 1831, the General Assembly appointed commissioners to confer with the Board 
relative to ‘‘measures best adapted to enlist the energies of the Presbyterian Church 
more extensively in the cause of missions.’’ A conference was held with the Board 
by these commissioners in the autumn of the same year. Their report to the Assem- 
bly was, ‘‘that, in their judgment, the Board was a national institution; * * that 
it fully represented the Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch, and Congregational Churches, 
and sustained the same relation toeach; * * * * that it was wholly inexpedient to 
attempt the formation of any other distinct organization within the three denomina- 
tions for conducting foreign missions, at least until the concern should become too 
extensive and complicated (if that should ever be) for management by one institution ; 
and that it was of the highest importance to their own spiritual prosperity, and to 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom on earth, that the ecclesiastical bodies and 
the individual churches in these connections should give the Board their cordial, 
united and vigorous support.’’ * (p. 92.) 

The annual meeting of the Board at New York, in 1832, was attended by a committee 
from the General Synod of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, proposing that 
‘a plan be arranged for the unrestricted action of that church through the Board.” 
The proposal led to an explanatory statement, through a joint committee of conference, 
of the relations of the Board to that body; and a plan of operation was adopted, 
' which was partially carried into effect. (p. 95.) Unfortunately, the ‘‘compact,’’ 
then formed, was ‘‘understood by the Church to provide expressly for extending its 
distinctive organization and forms into heathen lands ;’’ and the idea ‘*took such 
strong hold as to impair the value of the connection. Its effect was mainly to con- 


* Nevertheless, there were portions of that church which did not act cordially through the 


_ American Board. “The Western Foreign Missionary Society was formed by the Synod of Pitts- 


burg, as early as 1831. And after the division of the Presbyterian church into two bodies, 
called the Old School and the New School, in 1837, the Old School Assembly adopted that So- 
ciety, under the name of The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church; the 
churches of the New School continuing their relations and patronage as before.” (p. 99.) 
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centrate the feeling, prayers, and efforts of that Charch upon the mission or missions 
composed exclusively of her sons.’’ (p. 93.) ‘There was another infelicity. The 
body responsible for the agencies at home and for procuring funds and missionaries, 
was not the body which appointed and directed the missionaries and was held respon- 
sible for the missions. The agencies were exclusively managed by a Board of Missions 
within the Church.’’ Eventually, the embarrassments growing out of the working 
of the compact, came to a head. ‘All parties became at length convinced, that the 
interests of the missionary cause would be promoted by a different arrangement ;”’ 
and accordingly, at the annual meeting of the Board in 1857, in concurrence with a 
proposition received from the General Synod, the compact was amicably dissolved. 

Allusion has already been made to the doings of the Board relative to the deputa- 
tion to missions in India. These doings had respect, in part, to matters of denomina- 
tional concern. Among the resolutions adopted, on accepting the report of the Special 
Committee, in 1856, were the three following. ‘Whereas the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions is not an ecclesiastical body,—‘‘ Resolved, That 
it can neither exercise nor confer any ecclesiastical power.—*‘ Resolved, That, on the 
whole subject of ecclesiastical relations and organizations, the principle of the Board 
is that of entire non-intervention, on the part of the Board and its officers ; that mis- 
sionaries are free to organize themselves into, or to connect themselves with, such 
ecclesiastical bodies or churches as they may choose, either on missionary ground or 
in this country; and that in organizing churches, provided the principles held in 
common by the constituencies of this Board be not violated, the persons to be thus or- 
ganized are free to adopt such forms of organization as they may prefer.—‘‘ Resolved, 
That, for the purpose of carrying out in the Prudential Committee the just and salu- 
tary principle of representation, with respect to the denominations by which the 
Board is mainly sustained, two members of the committee be annually elected from 
the Presbyterian church, and one from the Reformed Dutch church ; it being under- 
stood that a quorum for the transaction of business be, as heretofore, a majority of the 
members resident in Boston and vicinity.’’ 

In 1859, the General (Presbyterian) Assembly proposed ‘‘that the appointments of 
missionaries be so disposed, whenever it is wise and practicable, as to facilitate the 
formation of foreign presbyteries.’’ The subject was referred to a Committee of con- 
ference, who reported ; but ‘‘it was afterward found by the Prudential Committee, 
that the portion which treated of the designation of missionaries and the formation 
of foreign presbyteries, was somewhat indeterminate, and capable of a more or less 
enlarged application. They accordingly signified their embarrassment to the Board 
at its fiftieth meeting, and suggested the expediency of further conference with the 
General Assembly. The committee to whom this subject was referred, unanimously 
reported that such conference was not called for; ‘it being their firm belief that the 
Prudential Committee, while exercising its discretion in the appointing of missiona- 
ries, in view of all circumstances, as they oceur, and acting on the clearly declared 
principle of non-intervention in ecclesiastical affairs, will be able to carry out the full 
intent of the phrase in question, to the satisfaction of all parties concerned.” 

We must not extend our citations. What we have noted, will indicate sufficiently, 
perhaps, the nature of the subjects which ordinarily engage the attention of the 
Board, as also of some of the more pressing exigencies that have called for its interpo- 
sition. They show, too, with what promptitude and thoroughness the Board is ac- 
customed to meet the demands made upon it; and at the same time, if we may allow 
ourselves the specification, the conservatism with which the Board has moved in the 
discharge of its functions. This conservatism, or more specifically still, this deference 
to its constitutional restrictions, one can hardly escape noting in either direction of its 
proceedings ; whether in supervision and counsel, as concerning its executive agen- 
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cies, or in marshalling its home auxiliaries, imparting, conserving, quickening, mutual 
trust, union and interest. The constitution, the compact, has reigned supreme; su- 
preme over the Board, not less than over its agencies, created by it. Especially has 
this been conspicuous in the consideration which it has accorded to its chief agency, 
the Prudential Committee; nor hardly less observable in the conduct of its complex 
relations to ecclesiastical interests. With regard to these relations, the Board appears 
to have scrupulously guarded ‘to keep within its own peculiar province."’ And to 
this, we think, is to be ascribed, more than to any other one feature, whether of act 
or of constitutional provision, the result recorded, so eminently note-worthy and hon- 
orable ;—**There has been no practical difficulty, thus far, in the great ecclesiastical 


machinery, arising from the Board’s operations.”’ (p. 102.) 


MISSION TO THE SHANS. 
LETTER FROM MR. BIXBY, 


Report of the Shan Emigration Confirmed. 

Toungoo, June 28, 1861.—The report 
respecting the influx of Shans into British 
territory,* I find substantially correct. 
The Sagah tribe have come down en 
masse, With their Tsau Bwah, or chief, 
and the bulk of them have settled on the 
site of the old town, Dingawaddie, about 
seven miles from the city of Toungoo.— 
Eight hundred families or more, have al- 
ready gathered there and commenced the 
work of building. About three hundred 
families more remain scattered through- 
out the villages in the Toungoo district, 
who will doubtless, more or less of them, 
come to the new settlement ; while a float- 
ing population has passed on to the Pegu 
and Tenasserim provinces. 

The Deputy Commissioner, in his re- 
port to the Commissioner, speaks of them 
as follows: ‘The basis of a large town 
has been laid, and I feel confident that by 
the close of next hot weather, the settle- 
ment Will increase greatly. I may men- 
tion that it stands next to Toungoo in 
population, as compared with the villages 
of this district. 

Now all this has occurred while we 
were approaching Toungoo, to open a 
mission to this very people ; and the news 
reached Rangoon on the very day that we 
landed there. 

I ask again, Is it not of God? Is it 
not an indication that the set time to 
favor the Shans has come? Does not 
God speak to us as his reapers at the very 


* See Magazine for September, pp. 318-19. 


threshold of the harvest ficld, saying, 
‘*Fear not, be strong, be courageous, I 
will work with you.”’ Let the churches 
note these favoring providences. If a 
cloud of mercy is rising, though it be no 
larger than a man’s hand, let it incite 
them to more earnest supplications. If 
they hear the ‘‘sound of a going” in the 
Shan jungles, let them bestir themselves 
to battle, for the conquest is near, 


Encouragement from the British 
Government. 

I cannot forbear to speak, at this point, 
of the very wise and liberal policy of the 
English Government in their dealings 
with the Shans. When the Tsau Bwah 
and his faithful followers, fleeing from 
oppression, came to seck protection ina 
foreigners’ land, the Deputy Commis. 
sioner met them on the frontier, gave 
them a kind assurance of protection, con- 
ducted them to the place which they now 
call home, promised the remission of all 
taxes for five years, and, to crown all, 
loaned them several thousand rupees to 
enable them to build, clear land, sow 
seed, and live until the harvest. Capt. 
Lloyd, the efficient and enterprising Dep- 
uty Commissioner, visits them often, 
counsels them wisely, and renders them 
every aid in his power. They have al- 
ready built several hundred good substan- 
tial houses, cleared a large tract of land, 
prepared the soil for seed, and opened 
quite a brisk trade with the surrounding 
villages. 

They have suffered much from the rav- 
ages of the small pox and fever, and have 
lost more than fifty of their number; yet 
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they appear contented and comparatively 
happy. 

The Tsau Bwahs of Shway Loung and 
Mo Byea have been obliged to flee from 
their country and take refuge in Karah 
Nee. They have asked for British pro- 
tection, and the Deputy Commissioner 
sent word to them that if they came down 
with their tribes, they would receive the 
same kind consideration shown the Sa- 
gahs. This generous policy of the Eng- 
lish, in contrast with the oppressive treat- 
ment of the Burmese, will probably in- 
duce many of the Shans to settle in Brit- 
ish Burmah. 

This augurs well for the Shan Mission. 
One of our greatest difficulties is that 
of penetrating the Shan country, on ac- 
count of their scattered condition, the 
distance from water communication, and 
the inconveniences of travelling by land. 
God is sending the people to our door, no 
doubt, that we may instruct them. 

Who will Reap the Harvest? 

The work of evangelizing these Shan 
tribes, as also all the other races of Bur- 
mah, must be done mainly by native 
preachers ; and I trust God is about to 
raise up a host of heralds from these 
thousands whom He has sent to us, who 
shall yet bear the message of eternal life 
to the perishing millions of the interior. 
I have not, however, abandoned the idea 
of travelling. I am not without hope 
that I shall yet sound the gospel trump 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
vast Shan country. It gives me great 
pleasure to feel that I have nothing to do 
but preach the glorious gospel, and to 
feel that the ‘word of God is not bound.”’ 

The harvest before me is indeed great. 
But what can I say of the laborers? As 
I stand on the borders of this broad har- 
vest ficld and look over it, [ am over- 
whelmed with a sense of the magnitude 
of the work ; and when I turn my eyes to 
a single sickle, my heart sinks within me. 
Can one reaper garner such a harvest? 

Then, here is a multitude of Burmans 
all around me, with no one to tell them 
of the great salvation. Can I turn aside 
altogether from them? What am I 
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among so many? How can I break the 
bread of life to such multitudes? How 
gladly would I give to each a morsel! 
But how can 1? It is impossible. I 
cannot reach a hundredth part of them. 
And must they perish? It is a dreadful 
thing to perish forever! ‘What willa 
man give in exchange for his soul?” 
Their souls are as precious to them as 
ours are tous. They are just as suscep- 
tible of pain and pleasure as are we. 
Heaven would be as sweet to them as to 
us. And if they knew the Saviour, no 
doubt some of them would believe on 
Hlim and thereby live forever. Must 
they die forever, because there is no one 
to lead them to the tree of life? 

It seems to me that Christians in Amer- 
ica cannot allow this. How many there 
are in our eclleges and seminaries and 
churches, who would be delighted to tell 
them of a Saviour’s dying love! 

Why not send them? Have compas- 
sion on the lone reaper ; have compassion 
on these multitudes, and send help from 
your many sanctuaries. The churches 
must give up their pastors, and business 
men must give of their substance to send 
them, and they must ‘‘go into all the 
world,’’ speedily, the night cometh.”’ 
No matter whom you take, if he is adapt- 
ed to the work ; for we are debtors to the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews; and when 
the Jews are overpaid, and the Gentiles 
have received nothing, there can be no 
question who has the first claim. 

I hope our churches will not cease to 
be generous, but will learn to be just. 


The Burmese and Shan Languages, 


We greatly need another laborer in 
Toungoo immediately. The Burmans and 
Shans could well be taken together; for 
the Shans very soon learn to speak Bur- 
mese. If I did not hope to travel in the 
Shan country, I would confine all my la- 
bors to the Burmese language. Most of 
the Shans whom I have met are unable to 
read any language; but can speak both 
Shan and Burmese. Let them be taught 
to read the Burmese, and then they will 
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have access to the Scriptures and many 
other useful books. 

If I were to open a school for the Shans 
in Toungoo, I would use the Burmese 
language only. But in the Shan coun- 
try, little or nothing could be done with- 
out the Shan language. 


Plans of Labor. 


My method of labor, for the present, 
will be as follows. A part of the day is 
devoted to the study of the Shan language, 
a part to preaching to both Shans and 
Burmans, and the Burmese language. I 
propose to occupy a zayat daily in some 
central place, where both races congre- 
gate. I hope also to vpen a chapel soon 
for regular Sabbath services. Besidex, I 
expect to preach from house to house, by 
the wayside, and wherever I can get a 
human ear. 

Thus I hope to sow the seed. It may 
be a long time before the seed scattered 
will come to maturity; but we will sow 
in hope. We feel confident that God has 
commenced a work among the Shans, and 
He never will be defeated. 

Who will work with Him? 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. MASON. 


Statistics of the Mission, Jan., 1861. 

Toungoo, April 17, 1861.—I have just 
been preparing the minutes of our Asso- 
ciations for the press. The statistics are 
interesting as a historical document, and 
as a subject of thankfulness, showing 
what the Lord has done for us. 

God has added to our outstations this 
year; and among the additions is one 
among the Sgaus, on our extreme west ; 
another among the Bghais, on our ex- 
treme east, bordering on the Red Karen 
kingdom, and two on the north, among 
the Kay-la, a section of the Kay-khen, 
a tribe north and east of the Bghais, 
who speak a dialect allied to the Pwo, 
and among whom we have hitherto had 
no assistants located. We rejoice in 
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the commencement which the Lord has 
enabled us now to make. But we rejoice 
with trembling ; for all the tribes across 
our northern, and round down our east- 
ern boundary, are in a state of petty war- 
fare, and Satan leads them against our 
Christian settlements. 

The Bghai station, of which I spoke as 
being occupied the present year, had not 
had a teacher long, befure the people from 
the north came down upon them and car- 
ried off two persons into slavery. This 
occurred while I was in the jungles the 
present season. I had the matter brought 
before the Deputy Commissioner, and he 
very promptly ordered the Karen magis- 
trate to take twenty-five of the Christian 
Karen militia and to go and redeem the 
captives, if they had to burn the villages 
of the plunderers to obtain them. They 
went, and by mild measures succeeded in 
regaining the people that had been car- 
ried off, though the captors had to go 
and re-purchase them from the Red Ka- 
rens north of Ke-pho-gyee village, whither 
they had sold them. A similar case has 
more recently occurred among the We- 
wa, and the troops have just gone out 
again to settle that. We have a good 
deal to do in Toungoo besides preaching. 


RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. STEVENS. 


Visit to Pegu. 

Rangoon, May 13, 1861.—On the 27th 
of December I left home by boat for Pegu, 
and was absent nine days. On our way 
up, we preached at three villages, and at 
four others on our return. © Parts of two 
days, going and returning, we spent at 
Quay dau-shay, with our aged brother 
Oo Baw. His wife is not yet a Chris- 
tian, nor could I observe any decided 
mark of progress towards an avowal of 
Christ. Her judgment is apparently con- 
vinced, but she has not yet the courage 
to follow Christ alone among the women 
of the village. Her son, however, seemed 
nearer than last year to taking such a 
stand, and I trust we shall ere long see 
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him among the ranks of the disciples. 
Another man, above sixty years of age, 
in whom I felt some special interest last 
year, is still afraid to forsake the multi- 
tude. 


A Heathen’s Last Hours. 


We remained three days at Pegu, in- 
cluding the Sabbath. Our first object of 
interest was the old man who so deeply 
awakened our sympathy last year.* Ile 
was still living, but bed-ridden, and feel- 
ing that he was suffering his last illness. 
Ile recognized me at once, and received 
me with evident cordiality; and I was 
pleased to see that his wife appeared 
much more friendly than when I had 
seen her last. The spiritual welfare of 
the old man of course soon became the 
topic of conversation. I urged him to 
believe in Jesus, while yet he had oppor- 
tunity. He said, as before, he would 
worship both Jesus and Gaudama. I 
told him that would not do. Christ 
would not receive one who worshipped a 
false god; and I plainly told him that 
all his cherished works of merit would 
avail him nothing, and, yet more, were 
hateful in the sight of God, and would 
assuredly incur his wrath, as being idola- 
trous, in direct opposition to his com- 
mands, ‘That,’ said he with earnest- 
ness, ‘that you should not say. You 
have gone too far. Ido not say so about 
your worship; you ought not to say so 
about mine. You speak wickedly.’’ I 
tried in the tenderest manner to show him 
the truth of what I had said, and urged 
that Christ would give him eternal life 
without any punishment for his sins ; 
whereas, he was well aware that, accord- 
ing to Buddhism, althoug’ he should at- 
tain all the prescribed rewards of his 
good deeds, yet he could not escape the 
punishment also prescribed for his sins. 
But all was to no purpose. He could 
not now, he said, just before dying, 
throw away the accumulated merits of 
his long life. 1 was distressed in observ- 
ing, further, that he even spoke of death 
as a desirable event,—a feeling in which 


*See Mag. for Oct., pp. 355-356. 
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his aged wife also evidently participated, 
—that he might be released from his in- 
firmities, and she from the care of him. 
So strong, alas! are the delusions of Sa- 
tan! On the day I left, I called again 
to see the old man, if I might yet see any 
ground of hope for him; but evidently 
the point was settled with him ; his reso- 
lution was taken, not to give up Gauda- 
ma for Christ. I left, therefore, with 
the sad feeling that for him it is too late. 


An Old Man’s Decision. 


In another part of the town, our special 
interest was awakened in behalf of an- 
other old man, of eighty years, who lis- 
tened with much interest, and apparently 
for the first time, to the message of for- 
giveness and eternal life. He took a 
tract as we left, not only promising to 
read it, but also saying he would pray to 
God to save him. I referred to the case 
of the other old man, and the probability 
that his wife and children would not like 
his reading the book and his praying to 
the eternal God. He replied, he would 
not be deterred by them; that this isa 
matter of great concern, his own salva- 
tion was at stake. 

On Sabbath forenoon I preached to a 
few English speaking inhabitants of the 
town, and in the afternoon, and during 
the remainder of our stay, sought hearers 
among the Burmese, who received us in 
the usual manner. 

Taling Listener. 

At the Taling village of Kyike-kay, on 
our return, we found the only Taling 
man we met in this tour, who prized 
a Taling book and seemed at home in 
speaking on the subject of religion in his 
mother tongue. He conversed at some 
length with a Taling Christian who ac- 
companied us, and took several Taling 
tracts, which he promised to read with 
attention. 

At the village of Dah-baing, which 
seems not to have been visited before by 
a preacher of the gospel, we spent an en- 
tire day, preaching with scarcely any in- 
terruption, so that we were quite willing 
to rest at its close, and Ko Myat Poo had 
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become quite hoarse. Such work was re- 
freshing to our spirits, nevertheless, and 
we hope from the character of the discus- 
sions, and from the earnest attention that 
was manifested, that we shall learn of 
good results from that day’s labor. We 
left a number of tracts to testify in our 
stead, until we may be able to renew the 
visit. 


“Taking Hold on God.” 


We hope that in this age of remarkable 
answers to prayer, which are leading so 
many to ‘‘stir up themselves to take hold 
on God”’ (Is. 64: 7), the friends of mis- 
sions will specially remember the Bur- 
mans and Talings, that Gd will prepare 
their hearts for the reception of the seed 
of his holy word. 

My last letter from br. Crawley states, 
writing from Let-padau, where he had 
just baptized one man and four women, 
“T never saw such manifest evidence of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit as I sce 
here.’’ Is not this strange language to 
come from Burmah respecting Burmans? 
But this is a day of the wonders of grace ; 
and why may we not expect such things 
of Burmah? Is there anything wanting, 
but that we should stir ourselves up to 
take hold on God? I feel that this bless- 
ing comes in answer to the prayers offer- 
ed in the beginning of the year; and my 
hope is in God, that we shall see yet more 
abundant signs of his grace and his power 
toward the Burmans. 

In Rangoon we are still encouraged. 
Two more natives of the Madras coast are 
candidates for baptism, and two Burmans 
also are giving us hope. Besides the 
prayer-meetings at the school house for 
the Burmese, our weekly union prayer- 
meeting in the brick chapel is refreshing 
and encouraging. 


Visit to Thongzai. 


Rangoon, June 17, 1861.—On Tues- 
day, Jan. 15,1 went, in company with 
the assistants Ko Myat Poo and Moung 
Hmaing, to attend the meeting of the 
Burmese Association at Thongzai, the re- 
cent fire at Henthada having prevented 
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the meeting there, as had been appointed 
last year. 

We proceeded rather leisurely, to avail 
ourselves of opportunities for preaching 
by the way. For this purpose we stopped 
at six different villages, where we scatter- 
ed the truth by word and tract. At 
Thongzai we staid nine days, six of which 
were passed in preaching from house to 
house, and in evenings, preparatory to 
the Association. The church, with Mrs. 
Ingalls, —who had already heen with 
them about two months,—were anticipat- 
ing the meetings with much interest, and 
the villagers seemed in an unusual degree 
prepared to hear the truth. Six candi- 
dates for baptism were examined and ap- 
proved for the ordinance, of whose bap- 
tism, as well as of the meetings of the 
Association, br. Crawley has already 
written partiqulars.* At the other vil- 
lages we met with nothing of unusual in- 
terest. 


Trip to Shwaygyeen. 


On my return from Thongzai, Miss El- 
len Bullard, having arrived from Ameri- 
ca, and purposing to go up alone to 
Shwaygyeen, where br. Mason was to 
meet her, I determined to take this op- 
portunity to visit that place, and accom- 
pany her. We accordingly left on the 
11th of February, and after an unusually 
prosperous journey, reached Shwaygyeen 
on Friday the 15th, about sunset, only 
two hours after br. Mason’s arrival from 
Toungoo. Our rapid passage up the Si- 
tang, in consequence of a favorable breeze, 
made the long anticipated meeting of 
father and daughter a surprise, after all, 
as we were not expected until the next 
day. 

Our brother and sister Harris gave us 
all a most cordial welcome ; but the joy 
of meeting was chastened by the severe 
bereavement they had been called to suf- 
fer in the sudden decease of their daugh- 
ter Julia, about eight years of age ; who, 
we were delighted to learn, gave the most 
satisfactory evidence of a heart renewed 
by the grace of God. The deep interest 
See Mag. for September, p. 331. 
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she manifested in the conversion of the 
Karens, and the unusual spirit of prayer 
she had evinced for some time previous to 
her death, clearly showed the love of 
Christ and of souls in active operation in 
her heart. 


Spirit of Opposition. 


On Monday morning brother Mason 
and his daughter left for Toungoo, and I 
turned to the Burmese of Shwaygyeen, 
among whom we preached from house to 
house for the next four days. I am sorry 
to say our reception among them was any- 
thing but favorable. The appearance 
was as if nearly the whole place were 
agreed together to reject the gospel. The 
people seemed to have a confidence of the 
superiority of their religion over Christi- 
anity, which showed itself in an air bor- 
dering on superciliousness. 

In reflecting what could be the cause 
of this peculiar style of feeling—not of 
negative indifference, but of positive hos- 
tility—two things seemed the most prob- 
able causes. Some of the principal native 
officials had been from Maulmain, hard- 
ened Talings, who had heard there and 
learned to reject the gospel ; and who, in 
this remote inland town, were glad to use 
the influence of their position to prevent 
its introduction. Nor was this influence 
counteracted by their superiors, as it 
would have been, had they felt that in- 
terest in vital Christianity which, as 
Christian rulers, might justly be expected 
of them. 

Another cause undoubtedly was the 
shipwreck of faith, at least of Christian 
character, which had been here made by 
Moung Loon, the assistant, who for sev- 
eral years had been stationed at this 
place. The assistants were repeatedly 
taunted by those to whom they preached, 
that one of their number had tried to 
convert the people of Shwaygyeen; but 
so far from succeeding, he himself: had 
turned back to them. This was not 
strictly true, I suppose, as I could not 
learn that Moung Loon had returned to 
Buddhism ; only, he had failed to main- 
tain his Christian character, and so had 
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ecased to preach to them; and having 
thus given them occasion of reproach, it 
is not strange that they should exagger- 
ate in speaking of him. 

Against such opposition, it is not to be 
expected that much success can be attain- 
ed, unless some one should be stationed 
among the people, who, with a ready 
command of their language, shall be able 
to ‘stop the mouths of gainsayers,’’ and 
who, in humble dependence on God, shall 
persist in endeavors to win souls to 
Christ. 

On my return from Shwaygyeen, Mrs. 
Harris accompanied me. The Sabbath 
was spent at Sitang, where I was grieved 
to find a feeling prevailing similar to that 
at Shwaygyeen. On the way down the 
river, as in going up, little opportunity 
was offered for preaching; but in the 
boat the time was well occupied in study- 
ing the Scriptures with the assistants. 


Churches at Kambet and Ananben. 


My lart tour of the season was made to 
Maubee, through the villages of Kambet, 
Ananben, Mengalah-dong, Singoo, Akepo, 
Kyoungdong and Thahdoo. I was ab- 
sent from home fourteen days, spending 
one Sabbath at Ananben and the other at 
Maubee. 

At Kambet, I am sorry to say, the 
church remains in the same low state as 
last year; the male members not being 
recognized as in fellowship by other 
church members, in consequence of their 
use of opium. One of the principal 
members, however, assured me that he 
was deeply sensible of his error, and was 
sincerely endeavoring to break up the 
habit, which he knew was ruining him ; 
and that already he had considerably 
diminished the quantity which he had 
been in the habit of taking ; so that I am 
not altogether without hope for him. 

At Ananben,where the assistant, Moung 
Hmaing, is stationed, there has been no 
addition to the church during the year, 
and two of the members have required 
discipline. But the truth has evidently 
made a decided impression in the place. 
Moung Hmaing regularly occupies the 
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zayat, which he has built at his own 
charge, in a very eligible situation, and 
where he has opportunity of preaching to 
many travellers to and from the town. 
Several of the villagers appear nearer the 
truth than last year. 

At the other villages named, nothing 
of special interest occurred excepting at 
Thahdoo, where our Taling assistant 
found an old man of his own race, who 
seemed really to rejoice in the message of 
salvation, as communicated through his 
own language, and promised to learn and 
use some form of prayer to the living 
and true God, from a tract that was given 
him. 

I did not extend my journey to En-gyin- 
gong, which I visited last year, because 
on reaching Maubee, I unexpectedly 
found the two Burmese members from 
that place. 

At Hlan-gah, on our return, we stopped 
during the heat of the day, and preached 
at the neighboring village of Kyoung- 
ong. At the former place ie a Karen 
church, the pastor of which received us 
with true brotherly hospitality, and at 
evening brought us on our way in a cart 
to Mengalah-dong, where the next morn- 
ing we parted, each for our own homes. 

In all our preaching during the season 
just passed, it has been our one great ob- 
ject to set before the people in a plain, 
convincing manner, the great truths of 
one living and true God, and a Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, his Son; and to persuade 
them cordially to receive these truths. 
We feel that good has been done; and 
yet that little permanent benefit can rea- 
sonably be expected from such efforts, 
unless often repeated and persistently 
prosecuted. May the Lord of the harvest 
speedily provide the needful men and 
means for such a prosecution of his work. 


HENTHADA MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. THOMAS. 
Continued from p. 380. 


After returning from his tour to the Thar- 
rawadi district, Mr. Thomas remained in 


Henthada city only one or two days, to pre- 
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pare for another tour. He then left for the 
village of Au-ka-ko, a few miles northeast of 
Donabew, where the Association was to be 
held. On reaching the place, he found most 
of the delegateseon the spot, and all things 
apparently in readiness for the meetings. 


Advanced Churches, 


Au-ka-ko, Feb. 21, 1861.—The past 
few days I have spent in this vicinity, 
where are five of our best churches. My 
visit to these churches has been brief and 
of a peculiar character ; for there are five 
good men over these churches, two of 
whom have been ordained. Hence in 
these parts the ordinances had been ad- 
ministered by Karen pastors, and all ne- 
cessary discipline had been attended to 
before the missionary arrived. Indeed 
here matters move on by the united ac- 
tion of pastor and people, very much as 
they do in our churches at home. 

And there are other respects in which 
these churches resemble churches in Chris- 
tian lands. They support the gospel 
among themselves; that is, they support 
their own pastors, build their own houses 
of worship, and carry on their own edu- 
cational operations. Last rainy season, 
in addition to their primary schools, 
these churches sustained a kind of acad- 
emy of thirty pupils. Thus it is evident 
the gospel has taken deep root in at leaet 
one important part of the Henthada prov- 
ince. 


But let it not be supposed that we 
think we have reached perfection, either 
here or in any other part of this mission 
field. Even here the converts still need 
‘line upon line.”” Then it must be re- 
membered that these churches are sur- 
rounded by very many heathen. There 
are in these five churches about three 
hundred and fifty members. But in this 
same region, there are thousands of heath- 
en Karens, and as many idolatrous Bur- 
mans. I have seen quite a number of 
these to-day, and tried to tell them of the 
way of life. But O how insensible are 
they to the gospel of Jesus! Do help us 
in your prayers. Help us to call down 
the saving power of the Spirit of God. 
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A Surprise—Preliminary Meeting. 


While dining at evening, a young man 
carelessly told me that Mrs. Thomas had 
returned from Rangoon, and was on the 
river bank, only three miles off. At once 
I hastened toward the spot ; butere I had 
gone a mile, I met Mrs. Thomas and the 
little boy in an ox cart, followed by her 
Karen school of twenty-three pupils— 
mostly girls. Mrs. Thomas and these 
Karens had been taken up from Rangoon 
in a government steamer, free of expense 
to the mission. When opposite this 
place, the officers of the steamer very 
kindly stopped the steamer long enough 
for the landing of this company on the 
eastern bank of the Irrawadi. I have 
just met them coming from the banks of 
the river. This is a joyful occasion for 
very many at this meeting; for the mem- 
bers of the school belong to various parts 
of these provinces. Hence many are re- 
joicing to have their children and relatives 
restored to them. 

But the excitement has not prevented 
us from holding our first meeting. At 
the appointed hour a large company of 
happy Christians met, and, first of all, 
we bowed down and praised God for his 
loving kindness. And the word of God 
has been precious this evening. 

22.— Friday. In the early prayer- 
meeting, the prayers were fervent that 
the blessing of God might be with us in 
our present meeting. 


The Association—Statistics. 


On organizing the Association, Sau 
Totah was chosen moderator. The ser- 
mon was preached by a very promising 
young preacher, who preached well, but 
whose voice mostly failed him from fright. 
Then followed the reading of the letters, 
which, with two short sermons, occupied 
the entire day; for the letters have be- 
come numerous. Besides, several of the 
letters contained the requests of new 
churches to be received into the Associ- 
ation. 

From the letters we have the following 
results. About two hundred baptized 
during the year; nine new churches 
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founded ; new interests in several other 
places, where churches do not yet exist. 
Ilence we now have fifty churches, with 
an aggregate of one thousand and five 
hundred members. 

This evening I have spoken, by previ- 
ous appointment, a whole hour, on the 
differences between our belief and prac- 
tices and those of the Catholic church. 
The priest here declares that there are no 
differences between us,—or none of any 
consequence! I have been asked many, 
many times of late, how we differed ? 

23.— The prayers this morning were 
offered mostly for the numerous heathen 
in this vicinity. This day has been for 
the most part spent in discussing those 
subjects which belong to the improvement 
and instruction of the members of the 
churches in these provinces. The subjects 
introduced to the meeting were mostly 
suggested by the Karen pastors, who 
manifested much interest in the discus- 
sions. With those were common topics 
which are considered of importance in 
all Karen Associations. There have been 
some special subjects for consideration 
here. I have preached several brief ser- 
mons, to present important subjects be- 
fore all present. 

This evening, after a sermon on the 
faith of Abraham, in Pwo Karen, we ad- 
journed the Association. We are expect- 
ing to see many at our meetings to-mor- 
row, and hope to have a spiritual feast. 


The Sabbath—Ordinances. 


24.—Sabbath evening. Again we met 
and poured out our souls before God ; es- 
pecially for the new converts who are now 
in several places where churches have not 
yet been established. 

In the forenoon the spacious tent was 
filled. By the outer edge of the congre- 
gation were many heathen Karens and 
Burmans, who could be readily distin- 
guished by their ornaments, and by their 
wild appearance. To preach before such 
a congregation isa privilege sufficiently 
great to repay one for all the hardships 
of a life among the heathen. 

At noon we had a baptism, when seven 
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interesting converts professed Christ. At 
two, P. M., we all met again, and united 
with the Au-ka-kochurch in commemo- 
rating the love of Christ. 


Ordination of a Native Preacher. 


At half past three, a council was called 
to consider the propriety of ordaining 
Nga Shway Nu, to the work of the gospel 
ministry. The candidate is one of the 
most unassuming of all our native preach- 
ers. He is not brilliant, but a man of a 
very good reputation. We have known 
and tried him for six years, and God has 
blessed his labors. Six years ago, he 
came from the northern part of the Ran- 
goon province, to study in our Normal 
school. My buildings not being quite 
ready to commence school, Shway Nu 
went to Quah-thah, to visit some heathen 
relatives of his. He preached to them 
and with so much success that he re- 
mained there the whole rains. (He has 
studied two rains since.) The next dry 
season, about twenty were baptized. Now 
that church numbers about seventy mem- 
bers, all of whom seem to be in earnest. 
Thirteen were baptized in Shway Nu’s 
village this season. Next year the Asso- 
ciation is to be holden in his village.— 
Shway Nu's views of gospel doctrines 
were very correct—indeed there was no 
reason why he should not be ordained, 
while an ordained man is much needed at 
his place, in the northern part of this 
province. 

At evening it fell to my lot to preach 
the ordination sermon, from 1 Tim. 4: 
16. ‘Take heed to thyself and to the 
doctrine, &c.’’ Tsah Mai and Nga Pee 
laid their hands upon the candidate, 
while Mau Dee made a very earnest and 
appropriate prayer, and Sau Totah gave 
to the candidate the hand of fellowship, 
welcoming him, in a few appropriate 
words, to the duties and privileges of 
this holy office. Now we have five or- 
dained Karens in this mission. There 
are others whom I want to have or- 
dained, and one whom I would ordain, 
had he a wife suited for a pastor’s wife. 
Thus closed one of the most important 
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Associations,—nay, the most important, 
we have yet held. We want, O how 
much ! the sanctifying influences of God's 
Spirit. Do unite with us in asking for 
this blessing. 

‘All will come to desolation,” 
without the Holy Spirit to enlighten and 
sanctify. We feel this truth, but want 
to feel it still more. 

ASSAM MISSION, 
LETTER FROM MRS. BRONSON, 

Early Days of the Mission. 

Nowgong, June 29, 1861.—We look 
back twenty-five years, when first we laid 
our earthly all upon this altar of sacrifice. 
With the sainted Thomas and his devoted 
wife, we first entered this valley with 
hearts full of hope that God would bless 
our labors here. Then came the first 
crushing blow. The gifted Thomas was 
snitten down in a moment. ‘Cast down, 
but not destroyed,’’ we made our lonely 
way to the Naga Ilills, hoping and ex- 
pecting to find our life-work there. A 
dear brother sent out to take br. Thomas's 
vacant place, found the field too hard for 
his feeble health, and relinquished it. 
Mr. Bronson was driven from the hills 
by jungle fever, and prevented from re- 
turning. A beloved sister joined us. She 
too was stricken down in six months, and 
again we were alone. loping to recover 
from continued jungle fever, we came 
down to Central Assam, and took up our 
present location. 

Here for seven years we worked on 
alone. Our labors seemed to be blessed. 
A large and flourishing orphan school was 
established—a little church organized. 

Compelled by failure of health to re- 
turn home after thirteen years, we looked 
upon the Assam Mission as promising 
much in the future. When we returned 
in 1850, what were our prospects? A 
large class, eleven, I believe, of young 
men were during the following year set 
apart as assistants ; eight missionary fam- 
ilies were located in Assam; and every 
thing looked promising and full of hope 
for the future. 


| 
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Various Trials. 


The storm then came upon us which 
left us almost a wreck. Our promising 
school has been scattered, brokea up pre- 
maturely, befure the fruit of the labor be- 
stowed could be fully developed. Our 
little Christian community that remain, 
as the only apparent fruit of the toil of 
80 many years, are exceedingly weak, and 
need still the most careful nursing before 
they can present the full symmetry of 
Christian character. Our trials with 
them are many. We read Paul's Epis- 
tles with new light, from being called to 
meet with similar trials. On account of 
the failure of the health of Mr. Tolman, 
we are once more left alone. 


The Mikirs and the Gospel. 

The Mikirs are evidently a people in 
some small degree prepared for the gos- 
pel. But our hands are tied. To labor 
for them effectually, we must follow them 
to their hills and mountain tops. This, 
even if we had the means, we have not 
the strength to doat present. The hard- 
ships and exposures and the malarious 
climate render ita great risk to live in 
the hills. Weare doing what we can for 
them here. Three pupils are here for the 
rains, but a small thing would frighten 
them away. They do not feel at home in 
the plains, and can with difficulty be in- 
duced to stay. All we can do is to await 
the developments of Providence. 

We sometimes look back upon the field 
of usefulness we leftin America, and won- 
der why we were led back to do so little 
here. But that we were led, we do not 
doubt. Every thing favored our remain- 
ing at home, as far as our own personal 
welfare and that of our family was con- 
cerned. But God put it into our hearts 
to come. He gave usa rich blessing by 
the way, and He will not desert us now. 
We try to hold ourselves ready for any- 
thing that Infinite Wisdom may appoint. 


FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM MR. L——, C——. 


Mr. L—— writes, Sept. 30, 1861— 
Before speaking of what is transpiring 
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in my field of labor, I wish to assure you 
of the sympathy we feel for the great and 
noble cause for which the government of 
the United States is now contending.— 
Most certainly our prayers ascend daily 
for the triumph of the Constitution.— 
Your success is our success, and your de- 
feat (which may God avert) is our defeat. 
Yea, we are willing to suffer with you, 
in any possible measure, if need be. But 
we pray God to cut short this period of 
sorrow ; and especially to arrest this shed- 
ding of human blood by the hands of 
brethren. O that soon—by a decisive 
victory or by an equitable arrangement— 
your beloved country, purged from the 
pollution of slavery, might again enjoy 
prosperity, and long reap the blessed fruit 
of your devotion to the cause of God and 
humanity. 

A Trusting Spirit—Encouragements. 

As to ourselves and our churches, we 
are by no means discouraged, but deter- 
mined to hold on in this work, if possi- 
ble, which the Lord and the Committee 
have entrusted to us, until it shall please 
God to call us away from it. True, we 
know not what we and our families are to 
do the ensuing winter; but we hope the 
Lord will provide. If we continue faith- 
ful, laboring devotedly for his glory and 
the salvation of perishing souls, is it not 
written ‘In the mount of the Lord pro- 
vision shall he made’’? (Gen. 22; 14.) 

The Lord himself is encouraging us 
and showing us that our work is ever 
precious in his sight. We have recently 
had baptismal seasons in all our fields. 
In C——, in particular, three persons 
were baptized last April, and we had on 
Saturday last a precious season of spirit- 
ual refreshing. A truly converted per- 
son, who some time since came out of the 
darkness of popery into the life-giving 
light of the gospel of Christ, confeesed the 
faith of the Lord Jesus in spite of oppo- 
sition, and was unanimously received for 
baptism. Four others, very near the 
kingdom of heaven, if not already em- 
braced in it, also presented themselves. 
But as the members of the church aim to 
be extremely prudent, they were advised 
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to waitawhile. However, I hope soon to 
be able to inform you that they have been 
baptized. 

Many more are on the point of regener- 
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ation and give us lively hope. We shall 
enter upon our work for the winter with 


a good prospect that God will be our 
helper 


MISCE 


THE WORK OF GOD IN DELHI. 


The mission in this important city con- 
tinues to present those gratifying features | 
which it assumed so soon after the arrival 
of the Rev. James Smith. The re-occu- 


pation of the city by the population scat- 


tered during the months of the memora- 
ble siege, brought large numbers of per- 
sons under the sound of the gospel, and 


among them many who listened with deep — 


and saving interest. With the increase 
of laborers, by the arrival of the Rev. 

Messrs. Broadway and Parsons, the work 
expanded on every side. Numerous vil- | 
lages, which lie scattered in every direc- 
tion among the wide-spread ruins of the 
five former cities of Delhi, asked for the 
Word of Life, presenting a large number 
of inquirers after salvation. The severe 
exertions these manifold claims made 
upon the strength of the missionary, 
the Rev. J. Smith, constrained him at 
the commencement of the hot season of 
1860 to seek a change in the hills.— 
Ile returned home in July. In that 
month fifteen persons were added to the 
church; the new converts were found to 
be going on well, and but few cases of 
necessary discipline presented themselves. 
The work of consolidation had commenc- 
ed, and four churches were nearly or- 
ganized, with pastors over them of their 
own lineage and race. One of these 
churches has made its home in the place 
rendered memorable as the locality of the 
residences of the missionary Thompson, 
and his martyred successors, Mackay and 
Walayat Ali. It isalso near the spot 
where Walayat testified unto death . his 
faith in Christ his Saviour. Not a little 
pleasure is there also in the fact that 
many of the inquirers spoke of the faith- 
ful labors of Thompson, as the means of 
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first awakening in their minds the desire 

to know the Redeemer of men. 

At the same time, Mr. Parsons estab- 
| lished a meeting for frequent and earnest 
_ prayer for the Divine blessing on the 
scene of his labors. These were not con- 
_ fined to the city, but extended to the vil- 
| lage of Murhowlee, lying under the 
| shadow of the wondrous pillar named the 
| Kuttab Minar, and amid the ruins of 
Hlindu temples and Moslem mosques, 
_ some twelve miles from Delhi. Here in- 
| quirers were numerous; while in Delhi 
itself he was visited by several respectable 
and influential natives, who expressed 
_ their determination to give up the reli- 
gious systems in which they had been 
brought up, and to embrace Christianity. 
Ilis evening services were becoming more 
| and more interesting, and the truth ap- 

peared to be rapidly gaining ground. 

Under date of September 4th, he writes : 
| «Last evening I had the pleasure of bap- 
tizing two converts in the river Jumna. 
One had been a leading character among 
the Mohammedans; the other was a re- 
spectable Hindu. Both are well-read 
and intelligent men. They have given 
satisfactory evidence of their sincerity, 
and I hope they may prove ornaments to 
the Christian profession."’ 

It was a day or two before this that a 
new chapel was opened in the village of 
Shahdra. The event was an interesting 
one. Many Christians from Delhi at- 
tended, as well as a large number of 
heathens and Mohammedans resident in 
the village. Two native brethren, pastors 
of two other churches, Bhagwan and 
Kurreem Buksh, took part in the service ; 
and at its close, Mahar Das, the pastor 
of the church, gave refreshments to the 
visitors from a distance. ‘The prospects 
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of the mission,”’ said Mr. Smith, writing 
at the time, ‘*were never brighter than 
at present ; on all sides openings present 
themselves, and the desire for native vil- 
lage preachers far exceeds our means, in 
both men and money.’’ Ie enumerates 
four churches as being then fully formed : 
—Shahdra, with about twelve members ; 
Purana Killah, with about fifty ; Durria 
Gunge, thirty; and Pahar Gunge, twen- 
ty; besides a small nucleus in six other 
places. In the following month sixteen 
persons were baptized, in the presence of 
crowded assemblies gathered on the banks 
of the Jumna, so often desecrated with 
the polluting rites of heathenism, to wit- 
ness the consecration of souls to Christ. 
One drawback is, however, mentioned to 
this pleasing statement, and that, alas! 
among the English soldiers. The con- 
duct of her Majesty's 88th Regiment, 
chiefly consisting of Roman Catholics, 
during their stay in Delhi, was most dis- 
creditable and injurious to the Christian 
cause, 

In September died two of the native 
helpers. The following extracts from 
Mr. Parsons’s journal give interesting 
particulars respecting them : —* Visited 
this morning our two native helpers, 
Nainsookh and Bahar Shah, stationed at 
Khwas Purah and Mir Khan Gunge. 
Found both these brethren very ill with 
fever. On inquiring into the state of 
their souls and the ground of their hope 
for salvation, Nainsookh replied, ‘I expe- 
rience no comfort or consolation from 
anything my friends and relatives say to 
me [they are still heathens] ; but when I 
read the hely book of God, and call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ, I feel comfort 
in my heart. TI have a firm trast in him 
as my Saviour, and I am well assured 
that God will pardon all my sins for his 
sake.’ Bahar Shah remarked :—*I can- 
not sufficiently praise God for having 
taught me the true way of salvation 
throngh faith in his Son Jesus Christ. 
I have been very wicked. My sins are 
countless as the sands. My heart is 
bruised by their heavy load. For a long 
time I sought relief in my own ways, but 
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could not find it. At last, Jesus Christ 
gave rest to my soul, and now all my 
hope is in Him alone.’ ‘*Here,’’ contin- 
ues Mr. Parsons, ‘tare two men who, a 
short time ago, were strangers to God, 
without hope, and sunk in idolatry. Now 
behold them turned from idols to serve 
the living and true God, reposing with 
unshaken confidence in Christ as their 
Saviour, and supported in the prospect of 
death with a hope full of immortality.’’ 
A few days after this the following entry 
occurs :—**The two native brethren re- 
ferred to above died, the one on the Ist 
and the other on the 2nd inst. I did not 
see them in their last moments, but I 
have reason to hope that they both fell 
asleep in Jesus.”’ 

At the end of the year these pleasing 
prospects continued, and each month a 
considerable number of persons were 
added to the churches. Another church 
had been formed in the suburb of Subzi 
Mundi, in the midst of the village which, 
so often during the siege, was the scene 
of conflict between the mutineers and the 
heroic furce which occupied the neighbor- 
ing ridge. On December 4th the breth- 
ren from Agra and Muttra, with the Rev. 
George Pearce, of Caleutta, met in con- 
ference, to consult on the future conduct 
of the mission, on account of the impair- 
ed health of Mr. Smith, which constrain- 
ed him to go to Australia. The breth- 
ren remained in conference till the 14th. 
They also enjoyed the assistance of the 
lay brethren, Messrs. Parry and Price, 
spending a portion of their time in in- 
specting the native churches and _ visiting 
the districts around. At the close of the 
meeting they resolved to request the sanc- 
tion of the committee to the removal of 
Mr. Evans from Muttra to Delhi. They 
also prepared an address to the churches 
in Australia, which was confided to the 
hands of Mr. Smith, with the hope that 
he may be able, while sojourning among 
them, to create an interest in the mission 
at Delhi, and aid somewhat in its support. 
During the session of the conference, sev- 
eral interesting incidents occurred. On 
the Lord’s day, the 9th, all the native 
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Christians in Delhi and the immediate 
villages assembled, and, to the number of 
150, sat down to commune with each 
other and with Christ at his table. No 
wonder that their hearts overflowed with 
intense emotions of gratitude for what 
the Lord had wrought. For forty years 
the labor of God's servants had seemed 
almost fruitlessly expended. Then came 
the tempest of mutiny and war, as if to 
obliterate with the life's blood of Christ's 
messengers the few traces that had been 
made in the hardened soil. Four only 
remained of the little flock which had 
been gathered in Delhi, when Mr. Smith 
resumed the work. And now 150 pro- 
fessed followers of Christ assembled in 
this blood-stained city to commemorate 
his dying love, and again to testify that 
God's ways are not our ways, nor his 
thoughts our thoughts. Truly it was a 
scene of deepest interest and fullest joy. 
The motto of the primitive church was 
again verified—**The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church.”’ 

On the day following, the new chapel 
in Purana Killah was solemnly consecrat- 
ed to the worship of Christ. Mr. Evans 
preached in Hindi to the 250 persons who 
assembled to take part in the service. 
The chapel was built at the cost of Mr. 
Parry, to whom the mission and its mis- 
sionaries are indebted for many acts of 
generous and Christian kindness. 

The year had truly been one of prog- 
ress. One hundred and twelve persons 
had been baptized in Delhi and its sub- 
urbs, and the work, in the estimation of 
the brethren at the conference, was as 
promising as ever. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that all these numerous 
converts exhibit the same degree of ear- 
nestness in their profession. With many 
there is no very deep conviction of sin, 
nor very clear views of the value and im- 
portance of true religion. The lower 
castes of India are very ignorant ; and 
while there are among the converts many 
who exhibit an intelligent piety, others 
are very illiterate, though seeking after 
the light of true knowledge and salvation. 
There is, however, one peculiarity visible 
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in these large accessions to Christianity, 
Many of them are from sects which have 
only slight affinities with rabid Hinduism, 
especially those from the sect called Kabir 
Panthees. This sect hates idolatry. Some 
of the sayings of their founder seem to 
pointto the rise of a purer faith in which 
his adberents should be absorbed. Thus 
one sentence runs :—**Let the sons or 
disciples of Kabir sink, but let the sons 
or disciples of light arise.’’ Even many 
of their hymns are capable of being read 
with a very slight change, in a Christian 
sense. Thus, when stirred by the mes- 
sage of the gospel, there is a comparative 
absence of prejudice, and the force of 
idulatry over the minds of the Hindus is 
in their case almost wanting. There is 
also no doubt a good deal of family influ- 
ence at work. In some cases the head 
of a family seems to bring with him a 
whole circle of relations, in accordance 
with the patriarchal sentiment, which 
still has so strong a bold on the minds of 
the people in the north-west province, 
Nor must we expect to find the converts 
displaying a very vigorous spiritual life. 
At present they contribute little or noth- 
ing to the support of their teachers ; nor 
is there much spontaneity in the spread 
of the work. They look to the mission- 
ary with reverence, and trust too much 
to his energy and persistent action. [is 
station seems to them so superior to their 
own that they cannot think of offering 
their pence or food to him. And: »v do 
not see nor acknowledge that their native 
pastors have the claim upon them which 
their former teachers had. Yet with all 
these drawbacks, the work is a very hope- 
ful one. ‘*European Christianity says 
Mr. Gregson, whose words we quote with 
much pleasure, ‘*was not the growth of a 
day, ard I look upon what is being done 
here us a most promising step in the right 
direction. Large bodies of men are at 
least renouncing false religions, and plac- 
ing themselves under Christian instruc- 
tion. Nor can we doubt the result of pa- 


tient, persevering Christian instruction, 
and this is especially what is wanted. I 
look upon all that is now being done as 
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valuable chiefly in laying a magnificent 
foundation for Christian instruction.”’ 

The following is an analysis of the 
castes and religions of sixty-five persons 
baptized in 1860. 


Hindus. 

1 
3 
Total, 39 

Mohammedans 
Total, 19 

Other bodies. 
Church of England,............ 4 
Total, 7 


One convert is mentioned as being a 
grand-daughter of the king of Delhi, but 
reduced to extreme poverty through the 
rebellion. Another is the zemindar, or 
proprietor of the village of Rona, and is 
a very talented and zealous Christian. 
Another is the son of the moulvie who 
saved Mrs. Leeson in the rebellion ; he has 
been obliged to leave Delhi in consequence 
of the persecution he met with from his 
parents. 

In connection with the Delhi mission a 
very interesting work has sprung up at 
Mulliana, a village near Meerut. After 
the conference, the brethren Parsons, 
Gregson, and Evans, went over. Previ- 
ously Mr. Smith reported that the people 
there evinced a remarkable thirst for the 
word of God, and that in the bazaar the 
people came together in crowds to hear it 
preached. On another occasion Mr. Par- 
sons was not only favored with large as- 
semblies, but he received an invitation 
from seventy-three heads of families in 


the district to visit them, and professing. 


their desire to embrace Christianity. On 
this visit they baptized two men and 
twelve women in the canal close at hand, 
and then as a church met to commune at 
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the table of the Lord. These with pre- 
vious baptisms make a church of twenty- 
four natives. A small number of soldiers 
have also been baptized and formed into 
a church, and they support the catechist 
of the native brethren. The native church 
is said to possess several men of superior 
scriptural intelligence and piety ; while 
others are desirous to unite with them in 
a profession of Christianity. It is with 
respect to this part of the field that Mr. 
Gregson says, ‘Nothing can exceed the 
readiness of the people to listen to us. In 
the villages there is quite as much readi- 
ness to profess the gospel as about 
Delhi.” 

Thus is God wonderfully manifesting 
his power in this region, where but four 
years since anarchy and rebellion tram- 
pled all order under foot and revelled in 
blood, and the most fearful hate was ex- 
hibited to the Christian name.— Eng. 
Bap. Miss. Herald, 


TUE SAMOAN ISLANDS. 


The Samoans are a group of islands in 
the South Pacific Ocean, of voleanic ori- 
gin, moderate height, and beautifully 
diversified, the highest mountains possess- 
ing an elevation of some 4,000 or 5,000 
feet. The larger islands contain some 
splendid valleys and large tracts of finest 
land, being well watered and enlivened 
by numerous streams or waterfalls, and 
are said to be clothed with a richer verd- 
ure, even, than the lovely island of Ta- 
hiti. 

The inhabitants are a fine people, gen- 
erally above the middle size, of a reddish 
brown color, with black hair and fine 
dark eyes, not unlike Europeans in fea- 
ture, and capable of high intellectual and 
moral cultivation. In their heathen state 
they were fearfully degraded, and idola- 
try, and all the crimes which follow in 
its train, prevailed among them. 

The light of the gospel first broke on 
this dark land in 1830, when John Wil- 
liams planted on its shores the first native 
teachers from the Society Islands. Nor 
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was this the only effort. In 1832 some 
natives of Ravavai, one of the Austral Is- 
lands, nearly 2,000 miles distant, having 
been driven by contrary winds out of 
their course, after drifting on the ocean 
a long time, reached Tanna, the eastern 
Samoan Island, and, being Christians, 
began to teach the natives what they 
knew, and gathered around them a few 
converts. Thus, in various quarters, 
heathenism was attacked, and it broke 
down rapidly. Congregations were rais- 
ed up, and the necessity for native teach- 
ers became evident. A mission seminary 
was begun in 1844, where, up to the 
present time, 300 natives have been 
taught, of whom 131 are laboring in 
Samoa, or the new missions to the west- 
ward. 

This most useful Institution costs but 
very little money. Perhaps there is not, 
in the whole world, an instance in which 
more good is done at so little expense. 
Fifty pounds sterling a year—ncarly all 
that is wanted to buy tools, stationery, 
and clothes for the students—is raised by 
the children of the Sabbath schovls at 
Hobart Town. Every student has a plot 
of ground upon which he grows yams, 
taro, bananas, and other food, most of 
which goes to supply himself and his 
family, and the remainder he is allowed 
to sell. Besides these separate allotments, 
many cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees 
grow upon the grounds of the Institution, 
the fruit of which is fairly divided among 
the students ; and then, if they can spare 
the time, they are at liberty to go out 
and fish. 

They are never idle. As soon as the 
day dawns, the bell rings. After spending 
some time in reading and prayer, they 
work or fish until eight o’clock. Then 
the bell rings again. All bathe and 
breakfast, and then, from nine o'clock 
until four, they are busy in getting that 
knowledge which, with God’s blessing, is 
to fit them for future usefulness. The 
evening is spent as they may prefer, in 
the garden or the workshop, or in catch- 
ing fish for their suppers. After family 
worship they read, write, or converse 
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until half-past nine, when the bell rings 
for bed. 

The Samoan seminary is only one of 
three Institutions in which Christian na- 
tives are trained for God's work in the 
South Seas. We cannot show their value 
better than by giving one or two instances 
of the kind of men who have been trained 
up in these Institutions. 

Few changes have been more striking 
than that of Savage Island. But this 
was brought about through the instru- 
mentality of a native of that once barbar- 
ous but now lovely spot, who was taken 
to Samoa and in the Institution was led 
to love Jesus Christ, and there became 
prepared to serve Him. In 1846, and 
after sixteen years of vain endeavors to 
place a teacher on those shores, Peniami- 
na was landed there. Many were the 
fears of the missionaries for his safety, 
anf many were the prayers they offered 
on his behalf; and there was reason to 
tremble and to pray. But though the 
good man knew the danger into which he 
was going, he was ready to brave it, and 
even to lay down his life for the sake of 
the Lord Jesus, 

The night of his landing was dark and 
stormy. Having with him a canoe from 
Samoa, and a chest containing his little 
property, the natives were alarmed lest 
these things should bring disease into 
their land; but they were still more 
afraid of him than of his goods, and there- 
fore an armed crowd collected around 
him, and expressed a desire to take his 
life. Inamild and kind tone he reasoned 
with them, told them he was not a god, 
that he could not bring disease among 
them, and that he was merely a man, and 
one of themselves. He then explained to 
them why he had come. It was to tell 
them the wonderful truths and the good 
tidings he had learned at Samoa. Then 
he spoke to them about the great God 
and the gracious Saviour; about heaven, 
hell, sin and salvation. But he did more. 
In the midst of this wild and wondering 
crowd, he knelt down and offered prayer 
on their behalf. The hearts of some were 
touched, but others cried out still for his 
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life. **Let us kill him now,’’ they said ; 
‘Jet us do it while he is alone, and before 
disease breaks out: by and by others will 
join him, and then it will be a hard mat- 
ter.”’ 

But God preserved this bold and faith- 
ful man. He had already raised up sume 
friends for him ; yet none of them would 
let him sleep in their huts. That first 
night was a weary time to Peniamina ; 
for it rained heavily, and, like his great 
Master, he had not where to lay his head. 
Next day he opened his chest, and showed 
the people his property. Some things 
were stolen, and others he gave away, 
until nothing was left for himself. Was 
it wonderful that success should reward 
such a spirit of courage and compassion ? 
And if such is a specimen of the men pre- 
pared in the Samoan seminary, no other 
proof is needed of the value of that Insti- 
tution. 

Great were the trials and dangers of 
the first native teachers at Tanna. ‘T'wo 
died, others were brought low by disease. 
One, while on his knees in the bush, of- 
fering his evening prayers, was struck 
down by the club of an unknown savage 
from behind him. But though the heath- 
en raged around them, and they had rea- 
son to expect speedy death, one of them 
thus wrote home to his Christian friends : 
—*We know not what a dey will bring 
upon us; but we do know that these can 
only kill the body : the soul is in the hands 
of our Master.” Driven for a time from 
the island, in 1850, these good men re- 
turned to their work once more, willing 
to risk all for Jesus’ sake ; and the spirit 
in which they acted is expressed in the 
following extract from one of their letters 
—‘‘Our hearts are often erying because 
of the wickedness of the people of this 
land ; but we are not quite without joy. 
Our work is a work of joy, and Jesus is 
fulfilling his word, ‘Lo! I am with you, 

even to the end of the world.’ ”’ 

Christian teachers have become 
martyrs in the great work of spreading 
the gospel. Among these were Samuela 
and his wife, who were murdered by the 
savages of Futuna. As they were much 
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loved by their Christian friends in Samoa, 
there was great sorrow for their death ; 
but that death seemed only to quicken 
the desire in others to go forth on the 
same dangerous errand. At a public 
meeting the missionary described to the 
people what had taken place. ‘‘Tears,’’ 
he writes, ‘for Samuela and his wife 
were freely shed, while all seemed united 
in a sentiment beautifully expressed by 
one of our native teachers, who has since 
offered to go forth to the same work. ‘It 
is well,’ he said, ‘that they have fallen 
in the cause of Christ. They did not fall 
from their Christian profession. They 
are now with Jesus, which is far better. 
How many have fallen while fighting, or 
seeking after worldly gain, and yet how 
many are found pursuing the same thing ; 
and shall we, because our brethren have 
fallen by the hands of those they went to 
save, fear to press forward in the same 
cause? No!’”’ 

Such is the spirit of the Christians in 
Polynesia. If we at home had more of 
the same spirit, the word of the Lord 
would soon run and be glorified.— Glean- 
er. 


LETTERS, &c., FROM MISSIONARIES. 
Burmah. 


Mautmain, J. Wade, Feb. 15, 28, May 17, 
31, June 3, 10.—C. Bennett, Mar. 11, Apr. 
6, 26, 27, May 22, 27, June 13, 29, July 10, 
29.—C. Hinparp, Feb. 28, Mar. 27, May 10, 
27, June 11, July 29.—J. M. Haswet, May 
21, June 19.—J. R. Haswet, Apr. 8 (2), 27, 
June 14. 

‘Touncoo.—F. Mason, Feb. 5, Apr. 16, May 
16, 31, July 3, 20, 22, 24, Aug 1.—E. B. 
Cross, Feb. 20, Apr. 12, 15, May 13, 30, 31, 
July 14.—M. H. Bixny, Mar. 29, Apr. 12, 
June 28 (2). 

Ranxgoon.—J. Dawson, Mar. 2, 3, 13, 15, , 
Apr. 15, 16, 29 (2), May 36, June 17, 29, 
Aug. 1, 13.—E. A. Stevens, Mar. 29, 30, Apr. 
15, 29, May 13, June 28, July 11, Aug. 15.— 
J. G. Binney, Apr. 27, 29, May 10, June 26. 
—Mrs. Incas, Feb. 17.—Mrs. Knapp, Apr. 
15.—T. 8. Ranney, June 14, July 13, 28.— 
D. L. Brayton, Apr. 10, July 9.—A. T. Rosz, 
June 25. 

Bassein.—H. L. Van Meter, Feb. 21, Mar. 
1, 25, May 10, June 25, Aug. 9. 

Prome.—E. Kincaip, Mar. 15, Apr. 18 (2), 
May 17.—T. Simons, Apr. 30, Aug 3. 

ements C. Tuomas, Feb. 21, Apr. 
15, 16, June 21, July 5, 18, Aug. 5.—A. 
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R. Crawtry, Feb. 15, Mar. 4, 15 (2), Apr. 1, 
17, May 29. 


Assam. 


M. Bronson, Feb. 25 (2), Mar. 1, 10, 11, 
May 3, 23, 27, 28, June 3, 21, July 1, lv, 
Aug. 1, 6.—Mrs. B., Mar. 11, June 29.—Mrs. 
Totmayn, Feb. 6, Mar. 25.—W. Warp, Feb. 
24, Mar. 5, 6, Apr. 24, May 9, 16, June 5, 
July 9, 24.—Mrs. W., Mar. 6, Apr. 12. 


Teloogoos. 


L. Jewerr, Mar. 4, 5, Apr. 4, 10, 24, June 
14, Aug. 14.—F. A. Dove ass, Jan. 4, May 
20. 


Siam. 


R. Teirorp, Feb. 26, Apr. 9, 11, June 6, 
19.—Mrs. T., Jan. 25.—S. J. Smirn, Apr. 19, 


May 28. 
China. 


J. W. Jounson, Feb. 8, Mar. 26, May 1, 
(2), 6, 22, 31, June 4, 20, July 2,4, 22.—H. 
A. Sawretie, Apr. 15, 26 (2), June 17, 
July 5, 17.—M. J. Kyow tron, Mar. 14, 16, 
June 10.—Mrs. K., Feb.—E. C. Lorn, Jan. 
31, Mar. 11, June 1.—H. Jenkins, Mar. 18, 
May 5, 28. 

France. 


A. Dez, Apr. 11, May 22, Aug. 27.—V. Le- 
POIDS, Sept. 30. 


Cherokee. 


Ps. E. aoe July 10, 27, Oct. 16.—J. B. Jones, 
uly 8 


—-- 


DONATIONS, 
Received 1n Octoper, 1861. 


Maine. 


Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy 
tr., 12; Jefferson, ch., Ladies’ 
For. Miss. Soc., tow. sup. of 
Rev. I. A. Sawtelle, Swatow, 
China, 6; Bluehill, Ist ch. 8; 
Dexter, ch. and soc., J. H. 
Gould tr., 12; Paris, lst ch., 
an. coll. 55; Belgrade, ch. 5; 
Cary’s Mills, a brother in 
Christ 2; Hartland, Rev. W. 
Corthell 1; Mrs. S. A. A. 
Corthell, of wh. 1 is for def., 


2; 
Lincoln Asso., Asa Perkins tr., 


coll. 14.02; Thomaston, 2od 
ch. 22.19; Camden, 2nd ch. 
2.50; 3d ch. (Rockport) 5.45; 

Hancock Asso., D. Morgan jr., 
tr., 4.73; Sedgwick, lst ch. 
and soc. 16.37; Deer Isle, ch. 
1; Trenton, 3d ch. 1.50; Rey. 
W. Marshall 25 cts.; a triend 
15 cts. ; 

Saco River Asso. E. H. Little- 
field tr., Alfred, ch. 10.25; 
Waterboro’, ch. 13.50; Lim- 
erick, ch. 4.25; 

Washington Asso. 10.36; Bar- 
ing, ch. 23.97; Calais, lst ch., 


24.00 


Donations, 


of wh. 9 is fr. Sab. Sch., 77; 
cons. Timothy Darling H. 


New Hampshire. 


Nashua, Ist ch., mon. con. 150; 
Manchester, Ist ch., J. Page 
tr. 40; Bow, Dea. T. Ham- 
mond 100; Boscawen, of wh. 
25, is fr. Fem. Benev. Soc., 
and 4 fr. Dea. Benj. Walker, 
29; 

State Convention, A. J. Prescott 
tr., Portsmouth, ch. 22.50; 
Stratham, ch. 15.25; Deer- 
field, ch. 52 ots.; South 
Hampton, ch. 25 cts. ; 

Salisbury Asso., Hall Roberts 
tr., Henniker, ch. 2.30; Sut- 
ton, ch. 2.50; Bow, ch. 15.50; 
Fisherville, ch. 29.13; 

Meredith Asso., A. J. Hall tr., 1 

Dublin Asso., W. A. Norwood 
tr., 
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Vermont. 

Shaftsbury, ch., Harlow Hunt- 

ington 4; other members 1; 

Seuth Windham, ch., of wh. 

3 is fr. Sab. Sch., tow. sup. of 

Rev. M. J. Knowlton, Ning- 
po, China, 15; 

Massachusetts. 


Boston, Ist ch., a fem. mem. 5; 
Baldwin Place ch., a friend 
10; Roxbury, Mrs. Sutton 5; 
Jamaica Plain, Charles E. 
Converse, to sup. Moung Pau 
Oo, nat. pr., care Rev. A. R. 
R. Crawley, Henthada, Bur- 
mah, 42; Brookline, ch. and 
cong., Dea. D. Sanderson tr., 
mon. con. Sept. and Oct., 34- 
-61; Chelsea, Cary Ave. ch., 
E. C. Fitz tr., 14.08; Cam- 
bridgeport, Ist ch., Sab. Sch., 
E. W. Corey tr., to eup. 
Moung Reuben, care Rev. J. 
R. Haswell, Maulmain, Bur- 
mah, 25; West Cambridge, 
ch., Dea. T. O. Hutchinson 
tr., mon. con. 62.27; Canton, 
ch., Dea. Willard Shepard 
tr.,. 3.80; East Abington, ch., 
mon. con. 5; Somerville, Per- 
kins st. ch., Berj. Randall 
tr., 28; Lawrence, Ist ch., 
Benev. Fund, Geo. 8. Merrill 
tr., 53.59; “M. B.”, quarterly 
contrib., 5; West Acton, ch., 
mon. con. 11.70; Holyoke, 
2nd ch. 20; 

Salem Asso., Wm. Heath tr., 
13.81; Rowley, ch. 8; Salis- 
bury and Amesbury, ch. 121- 
66; Marblehead, ch. 21.45; 
Beverly, 2nd ch. 14.31; Man- 
chester, ch. 15.73; Danvers- 
port, ¢ ch. 15; 

Asso., Geo. Millard 


9.00 


38.52 


40.63 


8.00 
5.50 


325.15 


57.96 


Wendell Asso., Austin Eastman 
tr., North Sunderland, ch. 3; 


421.65 
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W. Royalston, ch. 1; War- 
wick, ch. 253; Petersham, 
ch. 12; No. Leverett, ch. 9- 
-42; Athol, ch. 1; North Pres- 
eott, ech. 1.85; Shutesbury, 
ch. 3.97; Amherst, ch. 20; 

Lowell Asso., Billeriea, ch. 15- 
-50; West Tewkesbury, ch. 
21.46; Central Chelmsford, 
ch. 32; Groten Centre, ch. 
10; Lowell, John at. ch. 1; 
per Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, 

Salem Asso., Gloucester, ch. 
70; Georgetown, ch. 10.37; 
per Rev. J. A., agent, 

Old Colony Asso., Kingston, ch. 
18.50; No, Scituate, ch. 15- 
38; Middleboro’, Ist ch. 12; 
North Marshfield, ch. 6.50; 
Hanover, ch. 5.50; Hanson, 
ch. 2; Mrs. Anna Conant 5; 
Mrs. Mary Simonds 1; per 
Rev. J. A., agent, 

Sturbridge Asso., Wilbraham 
and Monson, ch., per Rev. 
J. A., agent, 

Worcester Aaso., Worcester, 
Pleasant st. ch., mon. con., 
per Rev. J. A., agent, 


Rhode Island. 


State Convention, R. B. Chap- 
man tr., Providence, Ist ch., 
of wh. 7 is an. coll. per Prof. 
Harkness, collector, and 61- 
-44 mon. con. five months 


Connecticut. 
Middletown, Ist ch. 


New York. 


South Livonia, ch. 6; James- 
town, cb. 2; Spencer, ch. 16; 

Madison Asso., Richard Swith 
tr., Madison, ch., of wh. 12- 
-13 is for Bibles in Germany, 
17.54; Eaton, Ladies’ Sewjng 
Soc., tow. sup. of a Karen pr. 
in Burmeh, lv; Fenner, ch. 
1; Cazenovia, Ist ch. 1.25; 
Delphi, ch. 2; Rev. P. P. 
Brown 5; 

Livingston Asso., 8. Dansville, 
ch, 1; Mt. Morris, ch. 11.25; 
Dansville, ch. 5; Lima, ch. 
26.25; Avon, ch. 14.50; York, 
ch. 14; Union Corners, 3; 
per Rev. K. Morey, agent, 

Seneca Asso., Trumansburgh, 
ch. 13.57; Dennettsburgh, ch. 
3; Lodi, ch. 4.75; Rev. 8. 
Dusenburg 50 cts.; Ovid, ch. 
14; Romulus, cb. 10.75; Wat- 
kins, ch. 6.75; Ovid Village, 
ch. 1.50; pee Rev. R. M., 
agent, 

Monrve Asso., Penfield, ch. 38- 
-63; Ogden, ch, 34.25; Par- 
ma, 2ud ch. 12; Mendon, ch. 
6; Grevee, eb. 13.65; W. Hen- 
rietta, ch. 5.25; Clifton, ch. 
23; Cuurchville, ch. 11; Pitts- 
ford, ch. 10.50; Webster, ch. 
1.50; Mambria, ch. 13.50; 


Donations. 


Wheatland, ch. 1; per Rev. 
R. M., agent, 

Essex and Champlain Asso., 17- 
4; Jay, ch. 20.67; Essex 
Village, ch. 235; Moriah, ch. 
6.25; Keeseville, ch. 31; L.S. 
Scribner 10; Rev. E. W. Al- 
len 5; Ladies of West Essex 
and Willsboero’, by Mrs. E. 
Waller, 5; Elizabethtown, ch. 
7.50; Westport, ch. 2; C. Van 
Arman 1; per Kev. 0. Dodge, 


agent, 

Hudson River North Asso., Al- 
bany, Ist ch., per Rev. 0. D., 
agent, 

Saratoga Asso., Saratoga 
Sorings, ch. 35; Providence, 
ch. 7.45; per Rev. O. D., 
agent, 

Washington Union Asso., White- 
hall, ch. 21; Mrs. Vail 2; per 
Rev. 0. D., agent, 

New York Asso.,Henry E. Wells 
5; Henry Booth 5; North ch., 
N. Y., 19 80; Greenport, ch., 
Sab. Sch., to sup. Karen pr., 
25; per Rev. O. D., agent, 

Hudson River Central Asso., 
Tarrytown, ch. 5; Port Jer- 
vis, ch. 3.25; per Rev. O, D., 
agent, 


New Jersey. 


Jersey city, ‘“M. A.,” extra con- 
trib., 

East N. J. Asso., Plainfield, 
2nd ch. 4.29; Unien, ch. 13- 
05; per Rev. O. Dodge, 
agent, 


Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, of wh. 534.38 is 
fr. Dr. D. Jayne, £34.37 fr. 
Wm. Bucknell, and 356.25 fr. 


170.28 


Wm. C. Meintosh, 1425.00 


Cowdersport, Mr. Cushing, per 
Rev. G. P. Watrous, 

Abington Asso., Alvinzy Gard- 
ner tr., 

Beaver Asso. 17.97; Sharon, ch. 
10; Mill Creek, ch. 50 cts.; 
Providence, ch., of wh. 4.42 
is fr. Sab. Sch., 14.72; Zoar, 
ch., of wh. 2.13 is tr. Sab. 
Sch., 10; New Castle, ch., of 
wh. 2 is fr. Valley Union Sab. 
Sch. and 2 fr. Martin Reno, 
8.68; Achor, ch. 24.25; New 
Bethel, ch. 6.10; W. Green- 
ville, ch. 2.56; W. Salem, 0. 
Williams 1; Muddy Creek, 
ch. 10.05; per Rev. J. French, 


1.00 
23.80 


agent, 1U5.83 


Northumberland Asso., White 
Deer, ch. 3.60; Clinton, ch. 
4.17; Muney, ch. 2.64; per 
Rev. J. F., agent, 

Wyoming Asso. 5; Pittston, 
ch. 5; Forkstown, ch. 2.50; 
per Rev. J. F., agent, 

Central Union Assu., Phoenix- 
ville, ch., per Rev. J. F., 


10.41 


12.50 


438 
54.77 
79.96 
108.31 
80.37 
75.00 
42.45 
63.88 23.00 
21.25 
54.80 
7.35 
— 901.08 
8.25 
— 672.70 
68.44 3.00 
17.34 
36.79 
75.00 
54.82 
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agent, 25.00 
North Philadelphia Asso., Wil- 
listown, ch. 14.50; Harris- 
burg, ch. 5; Hatboro’, ch., of 
wh. 9.25 is fr. Sab. Sch., 19- 
-25; per Rev. J. F., agent, 
Philadelphia Asso., Marion, ch. 
20; Montgomery, ch. 20.25; 
New Britain, ch. 7.20; Cole- 
rain, ch. 75 cts.; Hepsibah, 
ch. 12.50; Lower Providence, 
ch. 9.35; Upland, ch, 27.43; 
per Rey. J. F., agent, 
Clarion Asso., N. Bethlehem, 
ch., per Rev. J. F., agent, 


Ohio. 


Warren, Mr. and Mrs. I. Fuller 
2; Chardon, H. C. and Lizzie 
Fuller, Miss Sarah Wade and 
Miss Betsy Bithidge, 1 each, 
4; Good Hope, ch., Geo. 
Wickens tr., 4; 

Salem Asso., per Z. C. Rush, 

Cleveland Assv., Cleveland, Ist 
ch., J. M. Hoyt, to sup. nat. 
Karen pr., per Rev, H. Da- 
vis, agent, 

Caesars Creek Asso. 14.54; Mrs. 
R. Vass 2; John 8. Sellers 1; 
Rev. 5. Marshall 1; per Rev. 
H. D., agent, 

Columbus Asso., 8.68; Welsh 
Hills, ch., Sab. Sch. 4.50; per 
Rev. H. D., agent, 

Wills Creek Asso., per Rev. H. 
D., agent, 

Zoar Asso., per Rev. H. D., 
agent, 

Zanesville Asso., per Rey. H. 
D., agent, 6.50 


38.75 


97.48 


1.50 
—1741.27 


10.00 
15.00 


25.00 


Indiana. 


Walnut Grove, Elizabeth Cul- 
ver 1.00 
Illinois. 


Upper Alton, Bap. Fem. Karen 
Soc., Mary Oleutt tr., 8.00 

Rock Island Asso., David 
Hawes tr., of wh. 5 is fr. Gen- 
esee, ch., 

Carroliton Asso., Winchester, 
ch., per Rev. 5. M. Osgood, 
agent, 

Chicago Asso., Chicago, Taber- 
nacle ch., per Rev. 5. M. O., 
agent, 

Fox River Asso., Bristol, ch. 8- 
-58; Chicago, University, Be- 
rean Soc. 17.04; per Rev. 8. 
M. 0O., agent, 

Ill, River East Asso., Sunbury, 
ch, 1.50; Belle Plain, ch, 6; 
Richland, ch. 5.20; Fair- 
burg, ch. 2; per Rev. S. M. 
O., agent, 

Nine Mile Asso., 20.75; Sparta, 
ch. 2; per Rev. 8. M. O.,. 
agent, 22.75 

Ottawa Asso., Princeton, ch. 3; 
Ottawa, ch. 1; collection at 
General Asso. 21.19; per Kev. 


25.62 


14.70 


Donations. 


[ December, 1861. 


25.19 
-— 123.86 


5. M. 0., agent, 


Michigan. 


Kalamazoo, Ist ch. 25; Pipe- 
stone, Wm. Boughton, 1; 
State Convention, collection in 

Marshall, per Rey. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, 
60.00 
Iowa. 


Camanche, ch., a brother, per | 
Rev. J. Edminster, 

Bedford Asso., per Rey. S. M. 
Osgood, agent, 

Cedar Valley Asso. 7.15; Charles 
city, ch. 2.85; per Rev. 8. M. 
O., agent, 

Central Asso., per Rev. 8. M. 
agent, 

Davenport Asso. 3.45; Caman- 
che, ch. 7.10; per Rey. S. M. 
0., agent, 

Eden Asso. 2.10; T. C. Ewing 
50 ets; per Rey. 8S. M. 
agent, 

Fox River Asso. 3.70; Bloom- 

e field, ch. 1.45; Mars Hill, 
ch. 1.35; per Rev. 5. M. O., 
agent, 

Oskaloosa Asso. 5.90; Pella, 
Ist ch. 58 cts.; per Rev. 5. 
M. O., agent, 


6,50 


6.48 
— 46.55 
Minnesota. 
Vasa, ch., per Rev. 0. Dodge, 
agent, 
Minnesota Asso., St. Paul, Ist 
ch., per Rey. 5. M. Osgood, 
agent, 


Wisconsin, 


Lowell, Isaac Merriam 

Dane Assvo., Lodi, ch., per Rev. 
8. M. Osgood, agent, 

Walworth Asso., Union, ch., per 
Rey. 5. M. U., agent, 1.00 


District of Columbia. 


Washington, E. st. ch., John I. 
Tucker tr., 17.03; Ist Colored 
ch., per Rev. J. French, 


agent, 6; 23.03 


Canada West. 
Carick, Mr. Liesing 1.13 


$4,585.32 
Legacy. 
Shaftsbury, Vt., N. H. Bottum, 


per N. Bottum, Exr., 20.00 


$4,605.32 
Total from April 1 to Oct. 31, 1861, $25,- 
224.44, 
Donations in Goods. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son, 4 cases Medicines, for 
the Toungoo Mission, Bur- 


mah, $246.00 
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